384 The Period ot constitution Making
often stressed, that Parliament grew while no one had
the least idea of what it was to be or its importance, ex*
plains why no one wrote about its elections.1 But the
leading features can be stated with some confidence.2
The representatives of the shires were probably always
knights in the very early Parliaments; but the burdens
of representation so far outweighed any advantages
that seemed possible that those whose property made
them eligible to knighthood, through the provisions of
the Distraint of Knighthood,3 often paid the fine required
by that act rather than assume the local duties which
knighthood carried with it or risk an election to Parlia-
ment. The result was that, throughout the fourteenth
century, many below knightly rank were returned from
the counties. No positive law upon the subject was
enacted, but the kings made various attempts to have
knights returned, the writs of summons usually demand-
ing that * 'belted" knights be chosen. Beyond this, the
requirements and disabilities seem to have been these:
the county representatives must be inhabitants of the
county electing them and must be men of ability, con-
sideration, and property; and in the fourteenth century
statutes were passed excluding sheriffs and lawyers from
Parliament on the ground that with them more particular
interests than those of the community in general were
uppermost.4 A statute of 1445 summed up most of the
ideas of previous times, but shows that the king had had
1 It was not till late in the fourteenth century that the first description
of Parliament was written, the brief and somewhat unreliable Modus
Tenendi Parlwmentum. See Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 500-506. This
gives no description of elections.
a This is owing largely to the painstaking researches of Riess. His mon-
ograph, Geschichte des Wahlrechts zum englischen Parlament im Mittelalter,
is the authority upon the subject.
a Beginning at least as early as 1224, there is a long series of enactments,
known under the general term Distraint of Knighthood, whose object was,
under penalty of fine, to make all who had the property qualifications for
knighthood assume its name and insignia. ^Men were avoiding knight-
hood in order to escape the public duties which the king was crowding on
the knights. The long-continued Distraints of Knighthood are striking
evidence of the extent of the knights' unwilling share in government. For
the text of the 1224 enactment, see W, and N,, pp. 96, 97,
4 A. and S., document 80.